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Land Reform Plans in China 


Communists aim at a revolution in land tenure but their present methods ere 
cautious and orderly: reforms are farthest advanced in Manchuria. 


BY WALTER SULLIVAN 


REVOLUTION IS BEING OPENLY PLANNED and pre- 

pared in China which in terms of nurnbers of 
people involved may be the greatest wcial upheaval 
of modern times. This is the land reform program of 
the Chinese Communists, which will presumably be in 
full swing by the end of this year 

A large proportion of the country’s population, which 
itself numbers one fifth that of the world, will be in- 
volved. The stages of preparation and land realloca- 
tion are proceeding at different paces in various parts 
of the country, The Communists’ chief concerns ap- 
pear to be: 

1. To make the operation run as smoothly as pos- 
sible so that food production—even at best inadequate 
for China's needs-—does not sag. 

2. To retain the backing of the majority of the 
rural population by satisfying the poor peasants’ yearn- 
ing for land and yet not alienating those of muddle 
mcome. 

The plans are thus distingushed by the compara- 
tively cautious approach which was in great measure 
a contribution of Mao Tze-tung to Chinese Commu- 
nism. The press in Communist areas has even reported 
“bewilderment” and “confusion” among some peasants 
when they did not receive land as soon as “liberation” 
came. The Communist Party has ruled, however, that 
organization and indoctrination must come first, with 
early reduction of agrarian rent and interest rates to 
bring quick relief to the poorer peasants. 
Mr. Sullivan is a correspondent of the New York Times, who 
was stationed in Shanghai until late in 1949 This report is 
larerly based on material from official Chinese Communist 
sources appearing in the Chinese press and available through 
various press translation services in Shanghai 


In the Russian Revolution the peasants drove out 
the nobility on their own, sacking their manors be- 
fore the Communist Party extended its control to the 
countrysde. When Lenin assumed leadership of the 
revolution he recognized this situation and called for 
immediate nationalization of the land and distribution 
of equal shares to the peasants. The great estates were 
cut up into minute plots and hence food production fell 
off peridously. In China the situation, of course, is 
entrely different, for one thing, farm lots are generally 
small to begin with. Nevertheless the Chinese Com- 
munists are apparently trying to avoid the practical dis- 
advantages which the early Russian land reforms en- 
countered. 

This may be because they have had more experience 
in actual problems of government than the Bolsheviks of 
1917. In the days of the Kiangsi and Fukien soviets 
(1930-1935) the Chinese Communists carried on a 
radical program of class war against landlords, with 
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recistribution of land to the cultivators, After ther 
move to the northwest in 1935 and their negotiations 
with Chiang Kai-shek on united resistance to Japan, 
they adopted a much more moderate policy featuring 
reduction of rents but no redistribution of land (except 
of “traitor” landiords). Following the end of the war 
in 1945 the peasants in many Communist-controlled 
areas therneelves demanded a wtilement of scores with 
landlords and the Party again shifted to a drastic pro- 
gram of dividing the land The policy for newly-oc- 
cupied areas, however, is moderate in its initial stages 


Gradual Land Reform Outlined 

This policy was explicitly set forth in the cight- 
point proclamation isued on April 25, 1949 to ac- 
company the great Yangtze crossing and the conquest 
of the southern half of China. Signed by Mao Tuze- 
tung as chairman of the People's Revolutionary Military 
sommmittee and by Chu Teh as Commander-in-chief of 
People's Liberation Army, Point Seven of the 


olamation read as follows 


The feudal landownership system in the rural areas is ir 
ational, but it must be eliminated only after preparation and 
age by stage Generally speaking, reduction of rent and 
terest should be carried out first and land distribution later 
oreever, the land problem can only be really solved after 
he People’s Liberation Army hes arrived and work has been 
arried on for a comparatively long time 

The of peasants should organize themeclves, assist 
he People's Liberation Army to carry out all binds of pre- 
iminary reform work, and at the sare time exert their efforts 
» cultivete the land, mamtain the present agriculture Jewel 

eod then to raise it step by step in order to improve the 
livelihood of the peasants and to supply the urban markets 
with grain for the population Land and houses in the cities 
wannot be dealt with similarly te those in the rural areas! 


Thus the experience of the Russians and the marginal 


food problem in China seem to be very much in the 
Bmind of the Chinese Communist leaders 

Even though, in the past cighteen months, the Party 
has shifted its emphasis from the countryside to the 
cities, its future success rests as much as anything 
else on organization and indoctrination of the peasants 
Not only is this, in their view, essential to land reform, 
but only thus can the 
society and new policy be laid 


foundations of their new 
The organic law of the new government opens by 
stating that the “democratic dictatorship” is to be 
“led by the working class, based on the alliance of 
workers and peasants."* 
The peasants are overwhelmingly the largest seg- 
ment of Chinese society. By tradition they have been 


| New China News Ageney, April 26, 1949 This and 
other citations below are from the Agency's English Service 
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politically inactive. If they are to join with the urban 
proletariat to form the clite class of the new society 
they must be organiaed and indoctrinated 

Hence an unprecedented program of indoctrination 
is now under way. A Rural Service Corps has been 
recruited by the tens of thousands from students, veteran 
Party members, and others, to go into every village 
across the land. They are organizing the inhabitants 
into nationwide “Peasants’ Associations” and expound- 
ing the land program of the new regime. 

Politically conscious peasants have also been selected 
and are now in training to play leading roles in these 
associations. This gigantic program appears to be « 
special province of the Communist Party, which has 
in most cases publicly issued the directives, rather than 
local military governments. 


Attention to Middle Peasants 

The most recent reports on actual land reform in- 
dicate the following procedure. Middle-income pea- 
sants are to keep their property intact. That of rich 
farmers will be “requisitioned” (possibly with some 
compensation) and that of landlords confiscated out- 
right. Redistributed land will go to the landless or to 
those with only meager acreage. 

This is in contrast to the more punitive measures 
taken against landlords sixteen years ago. In Decem- 
ber 1947 Mao Tve-tung wrote: “The mistake, com- 
mitted in Southern Kiangsi between 1933 and 1934, 
of distributing no land to landlords and poor land to 
rich peasants must not be repeated Finally, the 
middle peasants must be won over through satisfaction 
of their basic demands.” 

The wooing of middle-level economic groups is 
typical of the policy developed by Mao for the interim 
stage which he named “New Democracy.” In the 
treatise entitled China's New Democracy he wrote: 
“It [the government] will adopt certain measures to 
confiscate the land of big landlords and distribute it 
to the peasants who are without land or have too lit- 
tle of it.” The objective, he said, was to realize the 
principle of Sun Yat-sen, “land to the tiller,” and to 
end feudal relationships in the rural areas 

“This is different from establishing a socialist agri- 
cultural system,” he wrote. “It only turns the land 
into the private property of the peasants. The economy 


3 Report to Central Executive Committer, Chinese Com- 
munist Party, December 25, 1947. Wang Ya-nan, writing in 
Han Cheng Hea (New Chita Sem-monthly), Shanghai, 
October 1, 1949, said: “The most precious, albeit painful ex- 
perience they [the Communists] took with theron on leaving 
the Soviet area was the fact that in their lend reform they 
neglected the interests of the middle class farmers, something 
which prowed a great obstruction to the progress of the 
Revolution.” 
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of the rich peasants’ agriculture sb allowed to run as 
usual." 

Collectiviem is thus deferred until after the period 
of New Democracy gives way to the stage of socialism. 
Manchuria scems in many respects an exception, how- 
ever, since government enterprises almost monopoliac 
* that region and even enter the field of agriculture. 

Seventeen state-run wactor farms have been officially 
reported in Manchuria, thirteen of them with over 2,000 
hmang (4,942 acres) cultivated. A total of 500 tractors 
was reported in Manchuria last October by the agricul- 
tural production director of the Northeast People’s 
Government. In the tractor farms 55,000 acres of 
wheat, rice, soya beans, corn, kaoliang, and flax were 
being grown last summer, it was claimed, with 23) 
tractors for cultivation. Emphasis this year, it has been 
announced, will be on industrial crops such as cotton, 
hemp, and tobacco. 

Organization of a huge state farm fifty miles north- 
west of Kalgan in Chahar province was announced 
August 23, 1949. Between 23,300 and 33,300 acres 
are to be ploughed this spring by over 200 tractors, it 
was said. Plans for another such farm in northern 
Chahar were also mentioned. 


Reforms in Manchuria and East China 

Land reform has been completed in Manchuria and 
its manner of accomplishment may throw light on 
what is to come elsewhere. It began in July 1946, in 
north Manchuria, where it was completed by Febru- 
ary 1948. By the spring of 1949 a similar land revolu- 
tion had run its course in south Manchuria. 

In the north Manchurian phase even the clothes of 
the landlords were divided. During the three months 
ending in February 1948, 12,000 carts were mobilized 
to collect and distribute 5,200,000 pieces of landlords’ 
clothing, 780 pounds of gold and over 31 tons of silver. 
These figures are from official reports. 

When the Northeast Administrative Council of the 
Chinese Communists dissolved on August 26, 1949, in 
favor of the newly-established Northeast People’s Gov- 
ernment, the chairman of the outgoing council, Lin 
Feng, summed up the work of the past three years. 
In the field of land reform he said that a grand total 
of 6,200,000 acres had been parceled out. The north 
Manchurian peasants got an average of 1.16 acres 
apiece and those in south Manchuria averaged half 
an acre. Lin Feng said “most” received one horse. 

In north Manchuria 408,000 horses and oxen were 
distributed, with priority given to the poor, it was 


4 China's (Workers Library, New "York, 
1944), chap IV. Originally printed in Chinese Culture, 
Jenuaey 15, 1941, under tithe, “Politics and Culture of New 
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reported. In Hokiang-—the one region for which such 
figures were given—there was only one draft anima! 
available for every 5.7 tillers. Large families had a bet- 
ter chance of getting a hore or ox, however, since 
distribution was based on tillers and not on families 
(as a means of de-cmphasizing the family) 

Lian Feng said that 3,560,000 acres were under cultiva- 
tion—not much more than half the lands distributed. 
an indication of the disruption of rural areas after the 
revolutionary war. As an incentive for farm produc- 
tion a “par crop” is fixed for cach farm, 20 percent 
of which must be given to the government as tax 
Any production above par is tax free.’ 

Several basic directives for the preparatory stages of 
agrarian reform in other parts of China were issued 
in September 1949. Their manner of issur illustrates 
the overt function of the Communist Party On Septem- 
ber 12 such directives, giving procedure for agranan 
reat and interest reduction, were issued by the Central 
Plains People’s Government 

Les than a week later the East China Bureau of the 
Chinese Communist Party issued similar regulations, 
plus a directive on formation of peasant associations 
These two directives of the East China Bureau were 
then passed out on a provincial level by the provincial 
bureaus of the Party. For example they were apparently 
issued at a concurrent conference of the Chekiang 
Bureau and by October 5 the Shantung Bureau had 
also announced its rural reform plan 

The bailiwick of the East China Bureau of the Com- 
munist Party is a vast, densely populated and intensely 
cultivated region which extends, apparently, from just 
below Tientsin all the way down the coast to the 
borders of Kwangtung. In issuing its long directives of 
September 18 this Bureau said: 

These draft regulations are now published so that they 
may serve as reference matenals for the people's governments 
of various places in the East China area, conferences of peo- 
ple's representatives and conferences of peasants’ delegates or 
their sanding committees, It is hoped that all these organ 
zations will discus and adopt these draft regulations and 
that cach of them will enact detailed regulations by thing 
into conwderation the particular conditions in their reapective 
dostricts 


Thus the Party plays an open role in guiding the 
government and other organs, The East China direc- 
tives provide the most detailed information available 
on steps preliminary to actual land redistribution and 
probably indicate the pattern for all China Proper, 
old areas. 

5 Material on Mantiusien land reform from New China 
News Agency, September || and Nowember 26, 1948. and 
July 21, August 23, and September 5, 1949. Also from Libera. 
tion Daily, Shanghai, October 4, 1949 


Land rent cute of from 25 to 30 percent were ordered 
in East China This applied tw all rented farm lands 
including these providing income to government or- 


were cxempt 


whools, and institutions leased 


“middie-<laxs” 


gare 
out by 


Cancellation of Debts 


Arrears for rental prior to arrival of the Communists 


peasants, however 


were canceled but other debts had to be paid no -mat- 


ter how old.* However. if interest rates were “usurious” 


only the prin ipal need be paid A rute higher than i) 


percent a month was comudered usurious 


Debts in East China owed to 


canceled out ht and 


war criminals or no- 


torious oppresors” were thea 


lands confiscated, subject to approval b- the provincial 
people's government The Fast China directives were 


put into practice, arnong other places, at a “Conference 
[ele wate 
Chekiang 


conferces wt the 


held during Novernber in Fene- 
Kai-shek was 


ceiling at 


of Peasants’ 


hua (County where Chiang 


The 
4% percent of the crop from the rented land 


born iwerage rent 


Among other iter on the agenda of this meeting 


was arraignment of twenty-cieht landlords before the 
2,000 delegates, Fach had to apologize to his “wi tims” 


and one had to pay a fine of 100 bags of nice 


Comparing the new regulations to the 25 percent 


rental reduction program of the Kuomintang, a con- 
tributor to the Economics Weekly in Shanghai recently 
commented that the Kuomintang plan failed because 
it was administered by those who represented the in 
terests of the landlerds The landlords got back what 
was teken away from them by collecting money “under 


various guises.” he said.* 
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As one of the prerequisites to land reform the pea- 
rants of China are being organized into Peasant As- 
sexiations of various levels, from village to provincial 
associations. Ultimately there will probably be an all- 
union federation of Peasant Associations in Peking 


Power of Peasant Associations 

By mid-November about 10 percent of the peasants 
in south Kiangsu had been enrolled. This is an intensely 
cultivated region of Yangtze bottom land inland from 
Shanghai. In its populous counties of Soochow and 
Wusih membership ran about 60 percent according to 
official figures. In aaghteen districts with an estimated 
population of 7,660,000 about 850,000 had been signed 
up, it was claimed 

Within this same area “positive” clements totaling 
12,458 peasants had been selected and put into seventy- 
three training classes. Here they were being schooled to 
assume leading roles in organization of the peasantry 

According to Article III of the East China regula- 
tions for formation of such peasant associauvions mem- 
bership is limited to the following 

Farm hands, poor peasants, middle-class peasants, handi- 


craft workers in rural areas and all revolutionary elements of 


the intelligentsia dedicating themecives to service for the 
working peasants, irrespective of racial, sexual, religious and 
political differences, as long as they support the Regulation 


of the Association and apply for membership spontancously 


Barred from membership are “landlords, rich peasants 
and reactionaries.” About 70 percent of those attending 
the organizational conference in south Kiangsu were 
classified as “poor peasants.” 

Mass meetings were held in many cities and towns 
in recent months at which, after explanation of the 
program by Communist Party leaders, preparatory 
committees for peasant associations were formed. Such 
a “conference of peasants’ delegates,” for example, was 
held in the public park at Wusih, a cotton-milling city 
Over 


The meeting opened with a 


west of Shanghai, from September 12 to 15 
1,000 delegates attended 
fusillade of firecrackers and the playing of an army 
band. Local Communust leaders explained the objectives 
of the organization and then unanimous approval of 
its formation was presumably called for 

Lack of peasant organwzation was one of the reasons 
for delay in land reform, Jao Shu-shih, secretary of the 
Party's East China Bureau, told a rally at Sungkiang 
in October, Other reasons he gave were the continued 
presence of straggling Kuomintang troops in the coun- 
tryside and the contnuation in office of village officials 
dating from Nationalist days 

The current political activity of the peasants in 
effecting rent reductions 


forming associations and 


% See footnote 8 
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secms to be regarded-—an football terms—as cquivalent 
to &@ pre-season warmup game, with actual land dis- 
tribution scheduled for the end of the season. 

The Shanghai Communist Party organ, Liberation 
Daily, listed as chief obstacles to organization of the 
peasants their “feudal loyalties’ and unfamilianty with 
political activity. This newspaper also cited instances 
of infiltration of landlords and rich peasants into the 
associations which tended to affect their “solidanty.” 

By hard work rural political workers have, how- 
ever, been able to heighten the peasants’ “class con- 
sciousness” and make them “recognize the necessity of 
having their own revolutionary organizations,” the 
paper said.’ 

The great army of political workers known as the 
Rural Service Corps has now been at work for several 
months, carrying the word to every accessible village 
In East China this corps was generally organized from 
Party members, army men, students, and government 
staff workers. During July, under direct supervision of 
the Communist Party, 10,000 were recruited for this 
corps in south Kiangsu and a similar number were 
trained in Chekiang 

These workers have sifted into the countryside, bwed 
with the peasants and lectured them. This writer was 
able to visit the farming country west of Shanjhai 
during November. Even in a remote cluster of mud 
houses there appeared in one doorway—to stare at the 
passing foreigners—a round-faced girl looking still in 
her teens, with black bobbed hair and the uniform of 
the Rural Service Corps. 

Boys and girls from the American-endowed Christian 
colleges are among those who joined the corps, some of 
them members of wealthy families The traditional 
concept still lingers in China that students are an 
elite group, excused from physical labor, The Com- 
munists have tned to destroy this idea. The Corps 
members are told to live with and live like the pea- 
sants. For some city dwellers the adjustment has been 
too much and they have returned to Shanghai in 
quest of a desk job 

A number of long reports were printed in Shanghai 
newspapers, describing the trials and tribulations of 
the rural political workers. One, in the Ta Kung Pao, 
said in part: 


When the workers assigned to Mei Tsun County [near 
Woush]} at firet established their living quarters in the home 
of a local landlord, the masses of the peasantry were afraid 
of them altoercther, and did not dare approach them 


The mistake was soon corrected and the workers moved into 


10 Material on organization of peasants primarily from 
Liberation Daily, Shanghai, November 12, 1949, Liberation 
Daily, October 15, 1949, New China News Agency, Oetober 
17, 1949 
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the dum areas in the midst of the poor From that time on 
the peasants began to freternize with them 


The spreading of rumor dengned to frustrate the 
Corps by “landlords and other local niffraff™ was de- 
senbed. The corps member were pictured as carpet-bag- 
gers, living off the fat of the land, of agent sent to 
seize all wealth and buxuries and to regulate every 
detail of the peasants’ lives. 

In some counties there was a shortage of food when 
Corps members arrived, the peasants reportedly expected 
and demanded that the pobtical worker provide the 
needed nee. Some of these political workers, in the 
countryside west of Shanghai, were ambushed and 
killed early in the summer, but no reports of such at- 
tacks have been noted since then 

In certain areas where Nationalist guerrillas re- 
mained the organizers have not just been bobbed-haired 
girls, The team asugned to Tehching hsien (county), 
for instance, was “an armed force consisting of some 
uxty members, together with a regiment of troops.” 
Tehching is twenty miles north of Hangchow in 
Chekiang province." 

During the fighting against the Japanese, land re- 
form by the Chinese Communivts almost came to a 
standstill, They could not afford at that time to disrupt 
their home base or to antagonize any segment of the 
population. On September 13, 1947, the Party con- 
cluded a special conference on land problems by adopt- 
ing a “Basic Program of Chinese Agrarian Law.” The 
north Manchunan land program had already begun 

In August 1948 the Communists’ territory began 
expanding « rapidly that they devised their interim 
plan of interest and rent reduction in newly-entered 
areas. This was reaffirmed in the Eight-Point Procla- 
mation which accompanied the Yangtee crossing 


Plans for Peking Area 

Land redistribution is going on, however in certain 
areas this winter. Around Peking full-scale reallocation 
is taking place. Plans for the Peking areca were out- 
lined at a meeting of Party leaders held October 12. 
Following three months of already-completed = “ex- 
permmental land reform” the main show was to start 
after autumn harvest and to be completed during the 
four winter months. 

The steps were to be as follows: 

1. Confiscate the property of landlords “most hated 
by the masses.” 

2. Subdivide the rural population into clases (land- 
lords, rich peasants, middle peasants, poor peasants, 
craftsmen, etc.) 


11 Material on Rural Service Corps primarily from: Te 
Kung Peo, Shenghai, July 27 and October 5, 1949, Libera. 
tion Daly, Shanghai, 16 and October 25, 1949 


3. “Confiscate” remaining lands of landlords; “re- 
quisition” land of wealthy peasants. Lands of middle- 
«las and poor peasants to remain intect 

4. Allocate the confiscated and requisitioned lands. 
“Landlords who rely on land for subsistence will also 
be allocated one share of land.”"* 

To keep food flowing into the city, farms using 
modern equipment were exempted from this process 
These regulations will result in equal landholdings by 
the peasants only if those exernpted as “middle” pea- 
sants hold no more than the original average for the 
village 

According to the agrarian law program issued by 
the Communist Party in 147 the redistribution was to 
be handled by the Peasants’ Associations of cach village 
and on a village basis. In each the seized land was to 
he “equally distributed.” The program said that “with 
regard to quantity, surplus land shall be taken to relieve 
dearth; and with regard to quality, fertile land shall 
he taken to supplement infertile, so that all village in- 
habitants shall equally share the land.” 

However, if the exempt land of a middle-class pea- 
sant exceeds the total farm acreage of the village divided 
by the total 
would appear that he would end up with more land 
than his neighbors 

Meanwhile in north China, cast China, and other 


areas the winter is being used fer an intensive educa- 


number of those entitled to shares, it 


tional campaign in agrarian reform. According to a 


directive of the North China People’s Government 
(since dismolved) at the end of October this was to be 
the chief subject of teaching in newly-acquired terri- 
tories." 

It is reported that the Communists’ land reform 
measures in different regions vary in “degree.” Certain 
it is that the land problem and vestiges of feudalism 
that go with it vary tremendously between different 
parts of China. 

Statistics on the land situation are widely disputed 
One recent estimate said that only about 20 percent 
of the peasants own no land at all, but that the bigger 
landholders, forming 2 or 3 percent of the population, 
receive in rents 20 percent of the total national in- 
come. The Communists themselves claamed on October 
10, 1947, that less than 10 percent of the rural popula- 
tion held about 70 or 80 percent of the land. The 
remainder of the peasants, totaling over 90 percent, 
they said, “hold a total of only approximately 20 to 
30 pereent of the land, and toil throughout the whole 
year, knowing neither warmth nor full stomachs."’* 

In November 148 Mao estimated the 
area in which land reform had already taken place as 
having a population of about 100,000,000."" The fact 
that land reallocation is taking place around Peking 
this winter, plus the widespread preparations elsewhere, 
indicate that by next winter the Chinese Communists 
may be ready to initiate this process across a large por- 
tion of the vast territory which is theirs 


Students in West Pakistan 


Politically active during the upheavals of partition and independence, 
students are now asked to eschew politics and stick to their classrooms. 


BY RUTH CALDWELL WRIGHT 


T" PRESENT GENERATION of college students in West 
Pakistan 


the status of the country 


has lived through monumental changes in 
The older ones started college 
in institutions which were er powered to offer mmestruc- 


tion by a Governor-General appointed by the British 


Dr Wrahe is Dean of Women 
New York She has rece 
India and 


at the College of the City of 
mplicted an cxtensive tour of 
fifteen 


Pakistan, during which the wisited some 


univerwtics and colleges 


| Thies artivie does not include a discussion af educational 


affaires in Past Pabveta Weet Pakistan accounts for 85 percent 
of the countrys total land area, although it has only 41 


percent of the total population 


12 New China News Agency as printed in Wen Hui Pao 
Shanghai, October 16, 1949 


Crown, As it became clear that the British would with- 
draw, a new government was foreshadowed by the op- 
position of Mohammed Ali Jinnah to a united country 
jointly controlled by Hindus and Moslems. Talking with 
groups of al! kinds, including students, Jinnah described 
a new country which was to be the greatest of all Islamic 
nations. The Moslems, caught up by his enthusiasm, not 
only followed him but dreamed dreams that surpassed 
any that he had expressed. They were not deterred by 


13 New China News Agency, October 25, 1949 
Ching Chi Ping Lun (Econom 
Weekly), vol. 2, no. 21; Resolution by Central Com- 
mittee, Chinese Communist Party, on publication of the 
Basic Program of the Chinese Agrarian Law, October 1°), 
1947 

15 In article, “World Revolutionary Forces United against 
Imperialist Aggression,” New China News Agency, Nowember 
6, 1948 


14 Chen Chen-han in 
Crit 
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warnings that such a country would lack organizational 
solidarity and would face economic collapse. They felt 
that these warnings were Congress and Hindu attempts 
to sabotage the plan for an Islamic state. 

When Pakistan became a reality on August 15, 1947, 
Moslem League leaders were confronted with herculean 
tasks. The country needed a group of buildings ade- 
quate for a modern capital; trained government ernploy- 
ees; strong manufacturing establishments to process the 
raw materials which these provinces had always sup- 
plied to the sub-continent and to foreign markets; a 
group of leaders who understood team-work and who 
had expenenced the impetus of organizational success. 

On September 11, 1948, Mr. Jinnah died. Impartial 
observers agree that, although he had a unique gift for 
selecting leaders, he had not had ume to solidify the sup- 
port so essential to a working team of statesmen. Mr. 
Liagat Ali Khan continued as Prime Minister and 
Khwaja Nazimuddin took over the dues of Governor- 
General. Cabinet ministers were added gradually. During 
the building of an able secretariat a few men have been 
obliged to carry much heavier responsibilities than is 
good for a new country which needs not only political 
but also industrial and technical guidance. 


Politics and Education 

Since education is a provincial responsibility, the 
situation in the universities and colleges has been af- 
fected by the political climate of each province. The 
one government university, provincially supported and 
directed, to which local colleges are affiliated, may or 
may not be a teaching institution. The chancellor, usu- 
ally the governor of the province, appoints the vice- 
who is the administrator Each affiliated 
college, rewulated by the university, is more or less 
closely tied to the political situation in the provincial 
governinent 

Each of the three provinces in West Pakistan has un- 
dertaken its educational responsibilities in a different 
manner. In Sind, where the capital (Karachi) is located 
and where the influence of the central government is 
strongly felt, matters have gone along smoothly. A new 
univeruty is located there, and several new colleges 
have been encouraged to open. In the Northwest Fron- 
tier, known as a deficit province because of heavy ex- 
penditures for defense, the provincial government has 
functioned as well as in pre-partition days, There is no 
university but plans for one are under way. The great 
need, and one which the provincial governor has been 
interested in trying to meet at once, is for a college 
for women. Past practices in the territory have allowed 
very littl education for women beyond the primary 
level 

As for the West Punjab, the richest and most pros- 
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chancellor, 


perous of the West Pakistan provinces, the government 
had operated aneothly and democratically under the 
act of 1955 which provided its constitution. But after 
paruton the ministry was unable to function and the 
central government was forced to intervene. Both the 
munistry and the elected awsembly were diamused. After 
a few months during which a Botish governor served, 
unassisted by a Pakistan minister, a Pakistan governor 
was appointed by the Prime Minister to fill the vacancy. 
He is now working without the help of ministers or of 
an clected assembly. He is under attack and may not 
choose to go on carrying the unprecedented burden. 
The university directly reflects this uncertainty, but it 
continues to profit from the presence of scholars and 
other citizens in the cultural center of Lahore. Some of 
them are members of the University Senate and lend 
prestige to what might otherwise be a weak institution 
The curricular offerings of the affiliated colleges in 
and around Lahore would compare favorably with 
those of Western colleges. 

The loss of Hindu personnel has been a severe blow 
to educational institutions in West Pakistan. In pre- 
partition days the faculty of most colleges was composed 
of Hindus, Sikhs, Christians, and Moslems. At the time 
of partition the Hindus, the Sikhs, and many of the 
Christians went to India. Science departments, both 
pure and applied, suffered the greatest lowes. Hindu 
clerks, laboratory assistants, accountants, and technical 
employees also departed. There were no people of com- 
parable training or expenence to fill the gaps. 


Student Unrest 

College administrators were faced with extremely dif- 
ficult problems, not only because the students wanted 
the curriculum to continue unaltered, but also because 
they were vocal in assessing the new situation and in 
asserting that it was unsatisfactory. The pre-indepen- 
dence student body, at least half Moslem, had changed 
overnight. When the Hindus, Sikhs, and Christians were 
gone, hundreds of students, refugees from the Bast Pun- 
jab (which had become part of India), entered the 
Pakistan colleges. Because they had suffered the los 
of relatives, homes, and belongings, they added their 
own anti-Hindu feeling to the already charged emo- 
tional atmosphere of the campuses. Their material dif- 
ficulties were only partly alleviated by gifts of clothing 
from the United States. Therefore a pleasant amity 
among students of four religious faiths was replaced by 
suspicion, tension, and material deprivation for which 
the young people were nét 

The understandable effect of the days of riot and 
bloodshed was to solidify the communal purpose of the 
Moslems. Now, two years later, Pakistan students are 
denied the expenence of discussons with other religious 


groups. They are deprived of the association with others 
which had hitherto resulted in an objectivity charac- 
teristic of the West Punjab and of the coliege com- 
muruty 

The visitor to Pakistan sees readily that the students 
have been swept along in the raped changes, subject to 
the impassioned pleas of religiow and partian speak- 
ers. In pre-partition days student agitation was either 
anti-British or anti-Hindu. In some colleges strikes were 
called against the British Raj one werk and against 
the Indian Congress the next week. Uprisings in the 
Islamic colleges of Dacca and Karachi halted studies 
for weeks at a time Moslem League student committees 
occanonally inclined toward fairly conservative methods 
of demonstration, only to find themselves in the midst of 
an incident caused by a disagreement between a by- 
stander and a hot-headed student. One 
spoke of his own influence in organizational meetings 


student, who 
as bring “dangerously cooperative with college admini- 
trators and government leaders,” was badly beaten by 
the police, who considered him a fire-brand. It is now 
apparent that students were used by Moslem League 
leaders, that the 
underlying reasons for certain movements, and that they 


they were often uninformed as to 
were prey to emotional, religious, or nationalistic appeals 
which were exciting but not always inwardly acceptable 
to serious thinkers 

After partition, “righteous” causes became lew clear 
The times are less emciting, and students feel an under- 
standable Iet-down. Sitting in a classroom, preparing 
for examinations, and pursuing a normal academic pro- 
gram do not make up the stirring kind of life they 
have heard about from their elder brothers and sisters 


that they discover a 


It is not 
reason for an occasional demonstration 


Students Asked to Shun Politics 
Before partition, Moslem leaders urged students to 
The 


central government is requesting students to stay on the 


surprising attempt to 


participate in League-inspired meetings present 


campus; preparation for service to Pakistan, they are 
now told, demands serious attention to academic pur- 
suits, High government officials seem to fear that stu 


dents may be used as the tools of unscrupulous politician 
Prime Minister Liagat Ali Khan recently asked a stu 


devote themselves whole- 


dent group in Karachi “to 
heartedly to their studies and not to allow themselves to 


be exploited by interested parties for their personal! 


ends"? On several occasions he has come out in pont im 


fervent requests to students to keep away from politics 


and to devote themselves to academic pursuits 


The disparity in the attitudes of gowernment leaders 


today and yesterday is confusing to the young men and 
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women of Pakistan, and they respond to this seeming 
inconsistency in various ways. One administrator, when 
asked how his students had reacted to the new pattern, 
expressed genuine concern for them. His hope is that a 
constructive Pakistan student movement may harness 
the energies of all for a mas education teaching pro- 
ject 


percent, mas education must precede any afternpt at 


Since estimates of illiteracy range from 75 to 9 


general franchise 

Another educator spoke of the student government in 
the colleges as a valuable training course in parliamentary 
procedure, in committee techniques and in the con- 
struction of a constitution. Students are interested in 
the Pakistan constitution, which is not yet completed 
He beliewed that such endeavors 
students who long for a call to political action, either 
local or provincial. A magazine known as the Pak Stu- 
September 149), referred to “the 
tremendous part which was played by students of the 


micht satisfy those 


dent, its first issue 


sub-continent in the insuring of the final outcome of 
the struggle 
fronting Pakistan students evervwher: 


" and listed the following problems now con- 
lack of matrrial 
means to help refugee students, poor dormitories, lack of 
housing in some centers, indifferent teaching by un- 
members, library facilities, and 


trained faculty poor 


far tow few scholarships for deserving students 


Absence of Communist Activity 


It is interesting to note that there is no Communist 
movement among West Pakistan students. Religious stu- 
this 
the 


Communist ideal. Their elders, citizens and parents, re- 


dents and faculty members, when asked to explain 


fact, point out that a good Moslem cannot accept 


port that willing, energetic young people were absorbed 
in League activities and that thos not interested in 
the League would not be likely to be challenged to help 
any movernent. The absence of vast industrial plants 
and factories accounts in some measure for the general 
absence of Communist activity, at least in any diserrnible 
degree. in this section of the sub-continent 

A few students have expressed themselves as favoring 


The 


in the Kashmir dispute may explain student interest 


compulsory nulitary training long-delayed decision 
in mulitary preparedness. Few discussions seer to have 
taken place on this subject, however. A careful search 
in, student publications listing the aims of student or- 
ganizations failed to reveal mention of military training 

The trumm that students reflect the divergent opin- 
rons of their parents was well illustrated in conferences 
held by the writer with student leaders in nine colleges 
in West Pakistan. Some students, strongly nationalistic, 
lean toward of the ideal 


and talk freely of their hope for several changes in em- 
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A strict interpretatior Islarnic 


— 
— | 


phasis in higher education. A return to the strict ob- 
servance of purdah would climinate coeducation. Wo- 
men leaders would be obliged to follow rigorous mea- 
sures to maintain isolation while puruing their careers. 
Women professor: could teach only in women's colleges, 
and there would be no women teachers in primary 
schools, which are usually coeducational, Few women 
would be able to combine study abroad with the neces- 
sary purdah rulex 

Another demand of the more orthodox group is for an 
unrmediate change in the medium of college imstruction 
from English to Urdu, which is to be the national lan- 
guage of Pakistan, although it is not now spoken by a 
majority of the residents of Pakistan. These students 
also advocate that, when the teaching of English, West- 
ern, and Hindu history is eliminated from the curriculum, 
Arabian history and Indian history beginning with the 
Moslem rulers be substituted. The study of English lit- 
erature would be replaced with that of Persian, Urdu, 
and Arabic literature. Compulsory study of the Koran, 
Islamic law, and the Moslem faith would be included 
in every course for each of the four years of under- 
graduate study. This plan would prevare a few selected 
students for further study in Western countries, but it 
would enable many to study in Islamic countries. 


Many liberal students speak just as freely on behalf of 
a different ideal. They reject the idea of a return to 
purdah for all women and welcome coeducation to an 
even greater extent than is now true in Pakistan. They 
hope that a gradual change to Urdu will not mean the 
loss of the study of English and other Western languages 
or of the literature and history of the Western world. 
As for religion, these students wish to have it offered as 
an elective subject only. 

It is probably too early to predict how far the influ- 
ence of the liberal bloc will extend—whether, for ex- 
ample, the progressive leanings of students and some 
faculty members will bring about so drastic a change as 
the admission of Hindu student within the next few 
years, Student leaders discuss among themselves their 
hope that genuinely democratic principles may prevail 
in education as the new nation is built. Faculty mem- 
bers have expressed individual! viewpoints in these areas 
of disagreement, but no concerted action or support for 
either side seems to have been indicated publicly. It is 
clear, however, that as such issues are sharpened in the 
colleges, the universities, and ihe provincial and central 
governments, most serious students will be obliged to 
express their concern with the interpretations which 
are to shape the future of Pakistan. 


The Philippine Balance of Payments 


Preliminary estimate indicates possibility of outflow of capital in 1949. 


BY KONRAD BEKKER 
AND CHARLES WOLF, JR. 


Eprror’s note: In his National Press Club speech 
of January 12, 1950 Secretary of State Acheson 
stated that much of the financial aid supplied by the 
United States to the Philippanes since the war “has 
not been used as wisely as we wish it had been used.” 
In reply, Philippine officials defended thew govern- 
ment’s record in rebuilding a war-damaged economy 
One aspect of the Philippine financial pructure ts dis- 
cussed belou 


A’ THE OF Decestpern 1949 the Philip- 
pine government introduced stringent import and 
exchange controls, which came as something of a sur- 
prise to many in the Philippines and the United States 
These controls included the following major regula- 


Mr. Bekker was a member of the Joint Philippine. American 
Finance Commission in 1947. Mr Wolf, author of The Indo- 
sestan Story, reeeiwed PhD. in economics at Harvard in 


1949 
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tions: (a) licensing of all non-essential and semi-es- 
sential imports, and sharply curtailed import quotas, 
eg. textile imports were cut 75 percent, cigarettes 80 
percent, and soap 90 percent below the 1948 levels, (b) 
mandatory sale to the Central Bank of all foreign ex- 
change proceeds from exports; (c) control of capital 
transactions through strict exchange licensing, and 
limitation of private remittances to $50, except where 
a special license is secured authorizing larger outpay- 
ments. This paper discusses the financial difficulties 
which these controls were designed to allay. 

The salient feature of the Philippine international 
financial position during 1949 was the sharp decline 
in the dollar holdings of the economy. During 1949 
imports were approximately $500 millon while ex- 
ports were $273 million,’ giving an estimated import 
balance of $227 million as compared with $275 million 


1 This represents « decline of 17 percent in imperts and 14 
percent im exports from 1948. Imports fell partly because of 
import controls established carly in 1949, the fall in exports 
was duc im considerable part t lower prices and lower 
volume of copra shipments 


4 
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im the calendar year 1348." Allowance for estimated net 
invisible payments (including interest and amoruza- 
tion, shipping, tourist expenditures, and private remiut- 
tances; of $95 million results in a negative balance ol 
$322 million on trade and inviable account for 19 

This balance should have been offect by US govern- 
ment expenditures, comprising disbursements by the 
Veterans’ Administration, the War Damage Commis- 
sion, and the US armwned services, which are cotimated 
at about $326 million for the calendar year 1949. The 
result would be a reasonably close balance on current 
account. However foreign exchange 
reserves of the Philippine government and Philippine 
banks declined from $410 million on January 1, 1% 
to $290 million on October 51, or at an annual rate of 
$144 million.’ 

Data on total net short-term liabilities of the United 
States to the Philippines-—which include all Philippine 
claims on US banks less claims of US banks on the 


esumated net 


Philippinesconfirm this estimate. These holdings, as 
reported by American banks, declined from $451 mul- 
lion to $322 million between January | and September 
W, of $160 million during the whole year, assuming 
that the fourth-quarter decline approximated that of 


the third quarter.‘ 


Factors in Revised Estimate 

Combining the above figures in a preliminary esti- 
mate of the Philippine balance of international pavy- 
ments in 1949, we find that outpayments of $164 muil- 
lion are unaccounted for Clearly, such a figure for 
“errors and omissions” is inordinately large. Hence an 
attempt has been made to construct a revised estimate, 
allowing for suspected inaccuracies in reported data 

Among the factors to be taken into account are the 
following 

(1) Philippine 
behind actual transactions. The official data on both 
exports and imports may, therefore, need upward revis- 


ion, but no estimate of the magnitudes involved 


customs reports frequently lag far 


attempted here 
(2) Philippine customs data show experts of only 


about one-fourth of the amount of gold produced in the 


country during the year, and this at the offwaal gold 


2 These estimates, based on figures for the first three 
quarters of the year, assur that trade in the last quarter 
followed the third-quarter pattern All walurs in this paper 
are expressed in terms of US dollars unless otherwise in 
duc ated 

3 These figures include central bank reserves, other gov 
ernment dollar sccounts net inter-bank dollar holdings 
ami! dollar contributions tw the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Reeonstruction aad Develop 
ment 
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price of $35 per ounce. An upward correction af $9 
million is believed to allow for additional unreported 
gold shipments from local production and for the 
premium recewed by Manila sellers 

3) Imports are generally undervalued in customs 
declarations to avoid import restrictions and duties 
An arbitrary adjustment of $50 million —!0 percent of 
reported imports——has been made to cover undeclared 
and undervalued goods. On the baus of official US 
reports of exports to the Philippines, this figure is 
beliewed to be liberal.’ 

4) Allowance should be made for a certain amount 
of smuggling* between the Philippines and other coun- 
tries in southeast Asia. Payment may have reached the 
Philippines through imports of merchandise, ¢.g. nee, 
and through the extensive jewel and gold snuggling 
transactions known to have taken place in southeast 
Asia. On the assumption that no special effort would 
have been made to conceal such merchandise imports 
as may have resulted from this trade, the only neces- 
sary adjustment in the balance of payments on this 
account is an addition to reported exports. The amounts 
involved necessarily escape precise estimate. For il- 
lustrative purposes, the sum of $10 million is shown 
in the adjusted figures. 

(5) US government disbursements in the Philippines 
in 1949 for the first time include sizable war damage 
payments to claimants of large amounts ($50,000 and 
above}. There are indications that part of these funds 
may have returned to the United States immediately 
through repayment of advances made to Philippine 
subsidiarics of American firms and through the re- 
duction of US bank and commercial credits extended 
to Philippine firms. 

(6) It is probable that the Philippines has served 
as a depository for Chinese funds that do not seck 
investment in the country. On balance, such funds may 
have been leaving rather than entering the Philippines 
during 1949. No estiraate of the ammount involved in 
such transfers is atterapted. 

(7) The Philippines is a center of trade in gold be- 
tween China and points abroad, particularly Mexico 
To what extent local capital engages in this trade is 
not known. It is possible that Philippine dollar reserves 
have been drawn down for the purpose of financing 
gold shipments to Hongkong and Macao, with pay- 
ment received in sterling and not vet reflected in 
Philippine dollar balances. 

The accompanying table presents an adjusted bal- 
ance of payments for the Philippines allowing for the 
See 
December 


US Experts of Foreign and Domestic Merchandise,” 
948-August 1949, Bureau of the Census, US 
Department of Commerce 
6 Presumably including smuggling of arms —Ep 
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iterns summanzed abowe to the extent feasible. Even 
in this adjusted estimate, the figure for errors and 
omissions, $128 million, remains large. It is true that 
unexplained outpayments generally represent a substan- 
od item in Philippine international, accounts. How- 

, $128 million, must be considered high even by 
comparison with analogous figures for previous years. 

“The adjusted balance of payments estimate would 
apparently indicate (a) that imports have been un- 
reported or undervalurd by more than the $50 mil- 
lion imputed above, or (b) that a considerable out- 
flow of capital has occurred. Both factors may have 
contributed to the rapid decline in reported Philippine 
international reserves during 1949, 

These data on the international financial position 
of the Philippines lead to several conchusions, First, at 
the end of 1949 Philippine international reserves were 
slightly below the level they were expected to reach 
in 1951. They were also well below the $300 million 
figure mentioned by financial experts a year ago as a 
conservative estimate of the reserves that the Central 
Bank would wish to maintain for the next few years. 

Second, in the light of the Philippine international 
financial position, the need for the wisdom of the 
December import and exchange controls is clear. De- 
signed to reduce imports by some $200 million during 
1950, these controls can serve the dual objectives of 
halting the decline in reserves and encouraging domestic 
economic development, eg. in the case of cigarettes 
and textiles. Already in the first month of 1950 there 
is some indication of an improvement in the Philippine 
reserve position 

A major problem created by the import controls 
is the inflationary pressure which they engender. Other 
things being equal, import balances of the magnitude 
enjoyed by the Philippines during recent years exercise 
a marked deflationary effect on the economy. This has 
been particularly iraportant in an economy, like that 
of the [Philippines, whose purchasing power was swollen 
by large veterans’ benefits and war damage payments 
to individuals with high consumption propensities, and 
by government deficits, e.g. $40 million in fiscal 1949, 
or roughly 20 percent of the budget. Large imports in 
the Philippines have, in fact, exercised a double defla- 
tionary influence; not only by bridging the gap between 
an inflated postwar demand and a reduced domestic 
supply of consumption goods, but also through the 
large government revenues yielded by import duties, e.g. 
$33 million in cigarette duties alone during 1949. Both 
of these deflationary influences will be substantially 
weakened by the December controls. Moreover, sharp- 
ly reduced revenues from import duties make large 
budgrtary deficits almost inevitable in the current 
fiscal year 
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However. the record 1949-50 rice crop (1.6 million 
metric tons), and the generally favorable 
for domestic food production in 1950-51, considerably 
diminish the hkclihood of inflation. 

If the Philippine coonomy successfully meets the in- 
flauionary pressures confronting it, effective implementa- 
tion of the December controls can contribute both to 
domestic economic diversification, and to an improve- 
ment in the Philippine international reserve position. 


AD) USTED ESTIMATE OF FHTLIFFINE Balance oF 
raYMEnTs roe 1949 


(in million US dollars) 


Recerpis 

Exports, fob . 
Correction for gold exports 
Adjustment for emuggling 10 
Invisible items 

Tourtst expenditures | 

Total 4 
US government disbursements . 326 
Decline in Philippine holdings of US dollars 160 

782 
Payments 

Imports, $00 
Adjustment for undervaluation of imports 
lavisible items 

Net remittances 18 

Amortization of long term capital 

Government capenditures abroad : 5 

Total ‘i ” 
Repatriation of capital to US connecerd with war 

damage receipts of Philippine business concerns 5 
Errors and omissions i286 

782 


NEWS CHRONOLOGY 


Janwary 20 to Febrwary 2, 1950 


January 20: Chine. The US Consulate at Hongkong initi- 
ates an attempt to repossess Chinese merchant ships which 
have turned their sympathies toward the Communists. The 
ships were supplied to the Nationalists on credat. 

January 20: Jepen. The Central Commitee of the Jap- 
ancee Comenunst Party expresses confidence in the leadership 
of Sanzo Nosska despite Cominform criticiam of his policies 
January 21: Chine Communist Premier Chow En-lai ar- 
rives in Mowsow to confer with Premier Stalin. The Peking 
government sends for a ‘Tibetan representative to “negotiate 
on a peaceful solution of the question” of Tibet's satus, 
reiterating its claim that Tibet belong within the People’s 
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by ef power aid © 
hawe been carried out by followers of Ho Chi Minh. 


tion” addres, that Japan may give bases to the US in 
return for continued protection. 

January 25: Thailand. The Soviet Union unofficially pro- 
poses to the Thai government a barter agreement in which 
Thailand would exchange rice for Soviet machinery 

January 26; China. The Peking government initiates legal 
proceedings in the US to prevent the release to Nationalist 
hands of funds belonging to the Bank of China. Two native 
Formosan leaders are named w the Chinese Nationalist cab- 
inet. 

January 26: India. India becomes a republic, with Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad as president. 

January 26: Indonesia. Indonesian spokesmen in the UN 
state that, if Westerling's rebel troops continue to fight, the 
situation will be brought before the UN Security Council. The 
Soviet Union recognizes the United States of Indonesia 

January 26: Korea. The US and Korea sign a mutual de- 
fense assistance pact, making Korea cligible for its share of 
the $27,000,000 in def aid intended for such countries 
as Korea, the Philippines, and Iran. 

January 27: Indoneria. The cabinet of West Java resigns 
after its premier is arrested on suspicion of trying to over- 
throw the federal government. 


arm its coastal patrol boats because of seizures of Japanese 
fishing boats by China, North Korea, and the Soviet Union. 
January 286: Chi The Soviet Union, in its current 


Java collapses as a result of the W 
asks the federal government at Jakarta to take ower the 

January 31: India. President Rajendra Prasad renews 
ladia’s offer of a “no wer” pact with Pakistan. 

Junuary 31: Indeneria. The sate of Madura, following the 
lead of East and West Java, surrenders its administration to 
the federal government. 

January 31: Indochina. The Soviet Union recognizes Ho 
Chi Minh's government. France protests this recognition in a 
note to the Soviet embassy in Paris. 

Indochina. The Soviet embamy in Paris 
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Republic. Soviet Foreign Misuster Vishinsky formally demes grain from Manchuria; and concemions t minerity 
Secretary of State Acheson's charge that the Soviet Union groups in Sinkiang. In mturn, Prhing is anid to he requicting 
has infringed om China's territorial integrity or independence. _—$2,4100,000,000 worth of financial sid, plus armaments. 
January 21; Korea. President Truman calle for “speedy January 29: China. Douglas §. Machiernan, former US 
rectification” of the defeat of the Korean aid bill in the US —-vice consul at Urumchi (Sinkiong), now reported on his way 
House of Representatives. Secretary Acheson caprescs “con- to ledia, is charged in a Chinese Communist radio broad- 
January 23: . Premier Yoshida, in his “state of the + in Sinkiang. 
cipeting a long period of protection by the Western powers. Dai regime in Vietnam are ratified by the Preach partiament. 
January 2): Korea Leading members of the (south) January 29: Thailand Premier Luang Pibul Songgram 
January 25; China. The US State Department issues back- 
ground material on its charge that the Soviet Union is 
“attaching” four areas of northern China 
5 rejects the French protest on the Soviet Union's recognition of 
ference, implies that the US will recognize the Bao Dai re- 
January 25: Indonesia. Westerling’s rebel forces enter ime as soon as the transfer of sovercignty is complete. 
Padalarang in West Java. Premier Sukarno asks India for February 1: Japan. The Soviet Union proposes to the 
support in negotiations with the Dutch for the inclusion of US that Emperor Hirohito and several other Japanese be 
New Guinea in the United States of Indonesia. tried for war crimes in an international court, The planning 
January 25: Japen. Opposition spokeunen in the Diet of bacteriological warfare is foremost among the proposed 
protest Premier Yoshida's implication, in his “state of the na- charges. . 
February 2: Indochina. Ratification of French- Vietnamese 
agreements setting up the Bao Dai regime is completed with 
the signing of the accords by French President Auriol. 
February 2: Japen. Joseph B. Keenan. chief US prosecutor 
in the war crimes trials of 1946, declares that the Japanese 
Emperor was not responsible for Japanese war crimes and 
sugeests that Premier Stalin be tried instead. 
The Fan Exstean Suavey accepts no responsibility fer the 
accuracy of items in the “News Chronology.” The chronology 
is based on reports in the New York Heveld Tribune and the 
New York Times. lt is prepared by Irving 1. Kramer. 
Janaury 27: Japan. The Diet is informed that the gov- 
ermment has asked the Allied command for permission to 
negotiations with Peking, is reported to be asking for con- 
trol of seven key ports in north China, two of which are 
already under Soviet jurisdiction; a labor force of 500,000 


